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Man,  "bird,  and  "beast  all  make  headlines  in  this  week's  news  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  D.   C.     Writes  our  correspondent 
there: 

"The  first  Federal  wildlife  extension  specialist  has  just  "been  appointed 
by  the  Extension  Service.     He  is  Mr.  I.  T.  Bode,  who  was  formerly  conservation- 
ist with  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey.     His  job  from  now  on  will  be  to  help 
farmers  and  others  who  want  to  cultivate  game  birds  and  animals  on  their  property 
as  a  sideline  to  their  regular  farming  business. 

"Texas  and  Iowa  are  the  only  States  so  far  that  have  State  extension 
specialists  devoting  full  time  to  wildlife  work.     But  in  many  other  States, 
specialists  in  related  fields  have  already  done  a  good  deal  to  help  farmers, 
country  agricultural  agents,   club  leaders,  and  others  interested  in  increasing 
and  managing  wild  game.    Many  States  have  had  H-H  rabbit  clubs,  and  rabbit  pro- 
duction has  provided  a  supplementary  meat  supply  and  an  income  from  fur  on  many 
farms.     Then  many,  many  farm  people  have  had  the  aid  of  Survey  experts  in  con- 
trolling rodents  and  predatory-animals.     Recently  farmers  have  been  interested 
in  attracting  birds  to  their  lands  for  the  control  of  insect  pests.    Now  the 
Extension  Service,  through  its  new  wildlife  expert,   can  give  more  help  to  farmers 
in  wildlife  management. 

"Men  in  the  Bureau  of  Biological  Survey  who  have  made  a  long  investigation 
of  game  production  say  that  the  farmers  of  the  country  are  in  the  most  favorable 
position  to  take  part  in  any  Nation-wide  program  for  wildlife,  for  farmers  are 
where  animals  and  birds  can  be  produced  —  or  not  produced.     They  say  that  each 
year  the  fur-bearers  of  the  country  alone  bring  in  60  million  dollars  and  that 
a  large  percentage  of  this  return  goes  back  to  the  lands  on  which  the  animals 
were  trapped  or  raised.     Of  the  total  income,  15  percent  is  produced  on  the 
fur  farms,  which  shows  the  possibility  of  raising  certain  fur  animals  in  cap- 
tivity on  the  farm.     They  believe  that  the  total  inaome  from  all  fur  animals 
could  probably  be  doubled  with  better  practices  in  trapping,  raising  and  handling 
of  fur  animals  and  pelts.     As  for  game  animals,  many  of  these  offer  a  good  source 
of  meat  for  farm  families." 

The  second  news-item  reported  in  today's  letter  concerns  our  native 
wild  geese  and  ducks.     Our  correspondent  writes:     "The  Spalding  Ranch,  5  miles 
south  of  Willows,   California,  and  a  favorite  wintering  ground  of  the  cackling 
goose  and  other  wild  ducks  and  geese  using  the  Pacific  fly way,  is  now  the  prop- 
erty of  the  U.   6.   Biological  Survey.     Its  new  name  is  the  Sacramento  Migratory 
Waterfowl  Refuge.     Though  the  new  refuge  contains  only  10  thousand  775  acres 
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so  is  small  compared  to  some  other  sanctuaries  which  the  Survey  is  setting  up 
in  its  national  program  of  waterfowl  restoration,  it  is  important  "because  it 
is  on  the  direct  route  of  these  "birds  in  their  north- and- south  flights,  and 
will  afford  a  wintering  ground  for  some  birds  that  are  in  special  need  of  pro- 
tection. 

"Among  the  birds  that  will  "benefit  particularly  by  this  new  home  is  the 
cackling  goose,  often  called  the  'cackler',  which  resembles  the  Canada  goose 
except  that  it  is  smaller  —  only  slightly  larger  than  the  average  mallard  duck. 
Its  wintering  grounds  are  mainly  in  California  but  most  of  the  marshlands  in 
this  State  that  formerly  attracted  this  goose  have  been  drained.     So  today  the 
new  refuge  and  the  Tule  Lake  Refuge  in  northern  California  are  its  favorite 
stopping-places  during  the  winter.     Its  breeding  ground  are  way  up  in  north- 
western Alaska,  principally  in  the  tundra  country  and  the  delta. .of  the  Yukon 
River.     Other  birds  that  now  winter  in  large  numbers  in  the  new  refuge-area  are 
the  Canada  goose,  the  lesser  snow  goose,  Hut  chins  goose  and  the  white-fronted 
goose  as  well  as  many  ducks  —  the  pintail,  widgeon,  green-winged  teal,  spoon- 
bill, mallard  and  redhead.     The  cinnamon  teal  and  mallards  nest  on  the  refuge 
and  even  such  shore  birds  as  the  kildeer,  stilt,   jacksnipe  and  Wilson's  phalarope 
are  commonly  seen  there. 

"Speaking  of  new  refuges  for  game,  two  new  Federal  'homes  on  the  range' 
have  just  been  established  for  antelopes.     Cne  is  a  276-thousand-acre  refuge 
in  southeastern  Oregon,  and  the  other  is  a  537~thousand-acre  winter  and  spring 
range  in  northwestern  Nevada.     These  new  sanctuaries  will  offer  further  protec- 
tion to  one  of  America's  swiftest  and  most  elusive  game  animals.     The  new  range 
in  Nevada  adjoins  the  Charles  Sheldon  Antelope  refuge  which  was  established 
in  Nevada  6  years  ago.     Some  of  the  Hart  Mountain  antelope  and  practically  all 
the  animals  that  summer  on  the  old  Charles  Sheldon  refuge  move  in  the  winter 
for  feed  to  the  lower  altitudes  in  the  nearby  Nevada  area  which  is  the  new 
Federal  antelope  range.     In  the  spring  these  animals  drift  hack  to  the  two 
refuges.     The  fawns  of  the  antelopes  are  usually  born  in  the  sagehrush  areas 
of  these  two  refuges.     The  does  hide  their  newly  horn  fawns,  often  twins  and 
occasionally  triplets,  among  the  rocks  and  low  sage.     They  wander  far  from  their 
young  for  feed  and  water  but  return  twice  daily  to  feed  them. 

"Fifteen  or  sixteen  years  ago  the  antelope  of  this  country  were  in  a  bad 
way,  and  in  great  danger  of  dying  out  altogether.     They  had  once  been  widely 
distributed  in  the  sagebrush  plains  in  the  region  where  the  h  States,  Nevada, 
Oregon,  Idaho  and  California,  meet,  but  unrestricted  hunting  and  the  advance 
of  civilization  had  reduced  their  numbers  to  small  scattered  bands.  Their 
numbers  again  began  to  increase  when  State  laws  gave  them  protection  against 
hunters  and  when  game  experts  began  to  control  coyotes  and  other  enemies  that 
preyed  on  their  fawns.     Today  the  antelope  population  of  Nevada,  Oregon,  and 
California  is  at  least  10  thousand  as  compared  to  the  dwindling  thousand  of  l6 
years  ago.     But  Wyoming  today  can  boast  the  largest  number  of  antelope.  Prohably 
15  thousand  antelope  now  range  over  much  of  the  Wyoming  plains  and  desert 
regions. " 


